CHAPTER I

THE   EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES

THE immediate effeft of Bulwer's marriage, combined
with temporary alienation from his mother and the
cessation of her allowance, was to confront him, and
for the firft time, with the problem of making a
living. The attempt to solve that problem involved
him direftly in the quicksand of restlessness, oftenta-
tion, propaganda, apathy, bewilderment and oppor-
tunism, which served as social terra-firma to the
eighteen-twenties.

Hitherto, though ostensibly in the world and aware
of it, he had aftually lived a life of almost compulsory
irresponsibility. He had had money without working
for it; amusement without paying for it; opinions
and ideals which he was not called upon to practise
or to te&. His life, indeed, had been of all kinds of
life the moft enviable, in that it had combined freedom
with shelter, and had given every opportunity for
tabling without any necessity of swallowing.

Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, though she had disapproved of
some of her son's friendships, had more than tolerated
his expensive affeftations and his graceful samplings
of fashionable society. She had counted on her
personal influence and on the respeft due to her as
the controller of his inheritance, to retrain the young
man from any serious excess or from compromising
by unwise commitments the position and dignity to
which she intended him to attain. She had encouraged
him to play the gilded youth; to dabble in literature;
to move in those circles where he would be likely to
make friends suitable to a career of political and
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